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DIATOMACEOUS EARTH

oxides, whereby the product attains so high a temperature that
partial fusion of the resultant alumina occurs.

Adamite is a dark blue material approaching black in colour,
and contains about 80 per cent of alumina.

Aloxite is an artificial corundum having a highly crystalline
structure and a purplish blue colour, made in the south of France
and at Niagara Falls, America.

Alundum is an artificial corundum made by the Norton
Company, Chippawa, Canada.

JBorocarbone is an aluminous abrasive made in France.

Corubin is a by-product of the Goldschmidt " Thermit " process
of making chromium, and consists of a crude form of fused alumina
which occurs in the slag.

Oxy alumina is an abrasive made in America by fusing aluminous
earths.

Cretaceous Sands, see also Greensand (p. 118) and Wealden
Sands (p. 168).

Diamond is the hardest mineral known in nature, having a
hardness of 10, according to Mohs' scale. It is found in sand
and gravel deposits formed by alluvial action, and also in alluvial
beds, which have later been covered by more recent deposits of
rocks (see Gem .Gravels and Sands, p. 112).

Diamonds are chiefly used as gem-stones and as abrasive
materials, the largest and purest stones being selected for gems.
The less valuable diamonds and the powder obtained by crushing
them are used by lapidaries for cutting and polishing other diamonds
and precious stones. The powder is also embedded in a disc of
soft iron, and used for cutting ornamental stones and for preparing
thin sections of rocks.

Inferior varieties of carbon, including carbonado or black diamond
(p. 91) and bort or boart (p. 84), are also used as abrasives, carbonado
being used in the steel crowns of rock-drills.

Diatomaceous Earth (sometimes known as Barbadoes Earth and
as Kieselguhr) is a highly siliceous sediment or deposit produced
by the accumulation of extremely minute plants called cc diatoms,"
having an external casing of silica. In time, countless millions
of these microscopic siliceous shells form a bed of a light porous
nature, varying in colour on account of various inorganic impurities
which may be present. The deposits are usually contaminated
with other materials which have been deposited simultaneously,
the principal impurities being silt, clay, sand, volcanic ash, and
decayed vegetable matter. With the exception of the organic
matter, which is destroyed by calcining the material, these impurities
cannot be separated cheaply, and therefore adversely affect the
value of the kieselguhr. There are, however, very pure beds,
which contain 95 per cent and more of silica, in Germany, Norway,
the United States, Italy, and near Algiers.

The German kieselguhr is obtained chiefly from Naterleuss,
between Hamburg and Hanover, where a deposit 150 ft. thick

